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Open Letter From The President... 


To All Kansas Teachers of the Speech Arts and Sciences: 

In the spring a speech teacher's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of the annual 
state convention. 

This may be a rather arbitrary paraphrase of the poet’s time-honored 
sentiment, but ] hope it is nonetheless true for all who read this page. Our 
yearly gathering and program in April has become a personal and professional 
must for most of us. It is a time of taking stock, of valuable exchange, and 
of planning for the future. 

This year’s convention will be held on the campus of the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence, April 26 and 27. Mark these dates-——-particularly Saturday, 
April 27—on your calendar. This weekend was selected as the one most con- 
venient for the maximum number of Kansas teachers. 

Your program will include sessions devoted to Foreusics, Dramatics, Speech 
Correction, Speech Education, Radio/Television/Film, etc. In addition to the 
standard areas, however, I earnestly solicit any suggestions you may have 
concerning special topics for consideration. Please send me your recom- 
mendations at the earliest possible moment. The next issue of the Journal will 
contain a preliminary program for the spring meeting. 

Don’t forget! Saturday, April 27 is the significant day. The Friday night 
session preceding will be primarily an executive meeting. © 

If you are not now a member of the Kansas Speech Association, please 
join us anyway for the convention. I’m sure you will find it profitable, and 


it will be an ideal time for you to consider becoming a member. 
Maurice Swanson, President 
Shawnee Mission High School 
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Clarity in the Debate Speech 
by Witz Linxuce 
University of Kansas 


No de}: | technique is more effec- 
tive than clo ‘!y. A debate team may 
have sound, logical arguments based 
upon fact, but still be a consistent loser 
if it does not present arguments so 
that they can be clearly seen and be 
easily remembered by the listener. 
Aristotle long ago recognized this fact 
when he wrote in his Rhetoric that 
“clarity” is the foremost attribute of 
a good style. 

My experience as a high school 
debate coach and as a judge of high 
school debate tournaments has _re- 
vealed to me that one of the biggest 
pitfalls confronting the debate novice 
is the temptation to “shotgun” every- 
thing. He does “point” debating in- 
stead of “issue” or “case” debating. 
He remembers best the Jas! point os 
two the opposing speaker made before 
retiring from the floor, and when hy 
takes his stand he starts flailing away 
at one of the points. Much like the 
young boy who gets into a fight on 
the school ground, he strikes in all 
directions, but instead of landing tell- 
ing blows, he does nothing but waste 
time. Half the blows struck with 
greater precision would prove twice 
as effective. He needs to learn to 
choose the right things to talk about, 
and then present these points as clear- 
ly as possible. Hence the question 
which I will attempt to answer is: 
How can a debater improve his de- 
bating through greater clarity? 1 will 
do this as direct advice to the debater. 

Of course the first step is to con- 
struct a good case. In doing this re- 
member to keep it simple. Use fun- 
damental arguments and make the 
statements of them short and to the 


point. Avoid making them long « 
involved. Make the wording of (| 
contentions as memorable as possililc; 
try to give them headline value. Ip. 
stead of saying, “There is a need fo, 
a strong agricultural economy becay..- 
it is vital to our national stability,” iy 
is better to say, “A weak agricultural 
economy imperils our national sta. 
bility.” Not only is the second state- 
ment of the issue shorter and less cum- 
bersome but also it has headline value, 
and consequently is more memorable, 
In newsprint it would probably read, 
“Weak agricultural economy imperils 
nation’s stability.” A contention 
worded, “There is a need for a 
change,” is undesirable, too. Even i. 
the listener remembers this statem 
it doesn’t really tell him anything. |t 
doesn’t tell him why-—or how vital 
the change is. Such a condition isn’t 
specific enough; it isn’t clear enough. 
It also is wise not to try to prove too 
much, but rather to choose a few main 
points. Cases that do not attempt to 
prove too much have three decided 
advantages: (1) they limit the debate 
to real issues on which there is con- 
flicting evidence; (2) they are mos! 
difficult for the opposition to attack. 
and (3), and most important of all, 
they can be remembered by the 
listener. 

When you have chosen the m in 
points you want to present, be sure to 
arrange them so they show a progres 
sion of ideas. A good example of this 
is a case remember from last year’s 
“Federal Aid to Education” question. 


1. An alarming number of qualified 
youth are denied a college education. 

2. This loss of potential brain-power 
a threat to American security. 
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3. Federal aid to high school graduates 
would enable all qualified youth to get 
a higher education. 


Note how the second contention grows 
out of the first one. I am reminded 
of an Old German song of twenty-one 
ve which my elders used to sing 
when ss a boy. The progression of 
ideas in the song is so strong that if 
one can recall the first verse he has 
no trouble recalling all twenty-one of 
them! Such a progression of ideas 
will also cement your debate case to- 
gether. Clearly indicate the relations 
between issues. Do this not only for 
the main issues, but also for the sub- 
points you use to prove your case. In 
the case outline, these connections 
may be shown by conjunctions or 
phrases; in the speech, they require 
fuller treatment so the unity of the 
arguments will be apparent to the 
listener. 

Remember that in debate we do 
largely “propositional” thinking. So 
when you present your stand, state 
the outline in advance, for that way 
the listener can easily follow your line 
of argument. The inexperienced de- 
bater is often afraid of making his 
outline too obvious. He wants to make 
it difficult for the opposition to find 
his main points so they will have a 
harder time attacking him. What he 
forgets is that the judge probably 
won't be able to find his main points 
either. Consequently, never be afraid 
to forecast your points in a debate. 

When you beyin presenting the 
issues of your case, remember that 
there are four basic steps of develop- 
ment. First, state exactly what the 
issue is; second, explain and develop 
it; third, prove your issue; and fourth, 
conclude it by stating what you have 
proven. At this point it is extremely 
vital to have a transition which shows 
a logical link between the point just 


completed and the next one you axe 
moving on to, Try to give a chain of 
reasoning effect rather than a num- 
ber of disjointed links. Let’s refer 
back to the above case on Federal Aid 
to Education and see how one could 
link things together. In transition be- 
tween points one and two, one might 
say something like this: 


“Thus it is apparent that the evidence 
clearly proves that each year an alarm- 
ing number of qualified American 
youths are denied a chance to go to col- 
lege because of a lack of finances. As I 
mentioned earlier,. Zhe New York 
Times, reporting on the 8th Annual 
American Conference on Education, 
revealed that each year one half of the 
top ranking quarter of high school grad- 
uates—250,000 annually—are unfortu- 
nate enough to fall in this category. 
The fact that we in America believe in 
equality of opportunity in education 
would be reason enough to be alarmed 
at these figures. But there is an even 
greater cause for alarm, because as I 
said when I stated the affirmative’s 
second contention, ‘This loss of poten- 
tial brain-power is a threat to American 
security.” Why is the fact that each 
year many of our qualified high school 
graduates are denied an opportunity 
to get a college education a threat to 
American security? Let’s take a look 
at the facts. In the first place, this is 
the age of science. Etc.” 


At the end of your stand remember 
to draw together what you have said. 
Sometimes this may be a simple sum- 
mary. In other words, state your case 
when you begin talking about it and 
state it when you stop talking about 
it. Follow the time-worn but sagacious 
advice: first tell your listeners what 
you are going to tell them, then tell 
them, and then tell them what you 
have told them. 

Although most of the above material 
is directed at the affirmative construc- 
tive speech, most of the same prin- 
ciples apply to the negative. The 
negative too will do well to present a 
clear cut stand, whether it is in the 
form of a cave or simply in the form 
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of objections pointing out the evils, 
dangers or disadvantages of the af- 
firmative proposal. In the 1956-1957 
high school debate question on 90 per 
cent of parity, the negative had the 
opportunity to present something like 
this: 

1. A return to 90 per cent of parity would 

increase piice-depressing surpluses. 

2. A return to 90 per cent of parity would 

reduce price-stimulating agricultural 

exports. 
Sometimes a clever negative is able 
to phrase the contentions of its case 
in direct refutation of the affirmative 
stand. If this is possible, it will save 
considerable time, because the nega- 
tive speaker can refute the affirmative 
as he presents the negative stand. How- 
ever, such a case will many times fail 
to bring out certain inherent evils in 
the affirmative proposal which the 
affirmative quite naturally didn’t 
choose to discuss. 

The negative team that stands for 
nothing and presents nothing but 
“shotgun” refutation goes under the 
assumption that if you snow the op- 
position under with arguments they 
can’t possibly answer ell of them. How- 
ever, it generally is the negative team 
itself that gets stuck in the drift. Such 
an approach can’t help but lack 
clarity. 

Sometimes a debate team has a well 
developed case, but fails to properly 
organize the subpoints used to prove 
or develop major contentions, Be sure 
to use a clear, logical sequence of ideas 
in the development of your major con- 
tentions. Here again, don’t choose too 
many, but use the strongest ones and 
develop them thoroughly. 

There are fundamentally two things 
one must do in a debate: (1) advo- 
cate and defend a case, and (2) refute 
the opposition’s contentions. Thus far 
we hove dealt chiefly with advocacy, 
Lot now let us turn to refutation and 


defense; these two factors actually gO 
together, because in order to defend, 
one must refute the opposilion’s at- 
tack. It is here, in refutation and de. 
fense, that the inexperienced debater 
encounicrs the greatest temptation to 
become disorganized. But keep in 
mind that clarity is as important in 
refutation as it is in the advocacy of 
a case, 


No matter what approach you use 
in refutation, be systematic. Avoid 
unorganized “point” debating. The 
only time you might do anything re- 
sembling point debating is in the first 
negalive rebuttal speech. In this speech 
you have one job—attack the affirma- 
tive. However, it is important to re- 
member two things: (1) work closely 
with your colleague so you avoid 
making your attack sheer repetition 
of what he has just said in his con- 
structive speech, and (2) make your 


attack systematic. When you attack 


the affirmative’s need arguments, 
itemize them and go right straight 
through them, either refuting or mini- 
mizing the major need issues. (Of 
course, if the negative presents a coun- 
ter-plan the attack on the affirmative 
would be somewhat different.) When 
you are through attacking, the listener 
should have the fecling that you have 
blanketed the affirmative with your 
attack rather than thinking that you 
have “pecked” here and there at their 
stand. At the end of this speech try to 
show where the debate stands at this 
point; the affirmative need is either 
non-existent or else not really signifi- 
cant; the affirmative plan would be 
either ineffective or dangerous be- 
cause it has a number of major loop- 
holes; and lastly the negative case is 
unrefuted. Note that even though the 
first negative rebuttal speaker may 
attack the affirmative point by point 
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he may still be systematic and there- 


fore maintain clarity in his speech. 

The rest of the rebuttal speeches 
present a somewhat different prob- 
lem. From here on, point debating 
will generally prove fatal. The first 
affirmative rebuttal speaker has the 
greatest problem. He takes his stand 
on the floor after fifieen minutes of 
negative speaking, during which time 
the negative has trie? to spread the 
debate as wide as } ssible. Cunsé- 
quently if the first affirmative rebuttal 
speaker presents an unorganized, un- 
systematic approach, the debate will 
be lost for the affirmative. 

Sometimes a preconceived formula 
can be followed at this point. For 
example, the first affirmative rebuttal 
speaker can use this approach: (1) 
resubstantiate the affirmative need 
arguments, (2) atiack the negative 
case, and (3) finish by showing that 
the affirmative plan because of steps 
one and two has more advantages than 
the status quo and should therefore 
be adopted, 

However, debates will vary and the 
rebuttal speaker’s approach should 
vary with them. Therefore the most 
important word in rebuttal is “an- 
alysis.” It is a word which all but 
defies definition, but nonetheless is 
monumental in importance.’ The de- 
bater should look at the debate as a 
whole, the cases of both sides, and 
try to discover relationships—then 
clearly tell the listener what he will 
deal with during the course of his 
speech to establish his stand. If he 
fails to make this opening analysis, 
the rebuttal speaker generally cannot 
cover everything presented. The af- 


* For a more thorough discussion of analysis 
in debate see “Constructing the Rebutial 
Speech,” by Bruce Kendall in the 1953-54 
NUEA Discussion and Debate Mannal on 
“Selecting the President.” 


firmative aim is to constantly narrow 
the debate to the “key” issues. Failure 
to do this may cause one to fall into 
the trap that an inexperienced debater 
fell into when he came up against a 
“shotgun” negative and proudly an 
nounced at the end of his speech: 
“Thus you can see J have refuted all 
thirteen of the negative’s major ob- 
jections.” Keep in mind that most 
debates hinge on certain points. Try 
to determine what they are and then 
preceed to handle them. What the 
affirmative rebuttal speaker will do 
largely depends on the negative ap- 
proach. Sometimes the debate will be 
centered on the need issue; other times 
on the workability of the affirmative 
plan; and so on. If so, immediately 
narrow the debate down to this when 
you begin your rebuttal. If there are 
a number of negative objections out- 
standing, try to group them under a 
couple of headings and take them up 
in that fashion. Let’s illustrate this 
with an example from the present col- 
lege debate question: “Resolved, that 
direct economic aid to foreign coun- 
tries should be discontinued.” The 
negative might contend that we need 
to continue our aid program for seven 
reasons: 

1. To induce countries to give us the 
right to various military installations. 

2. It is the basis of many of our treaty 
commitments. 

3. To control trade of strategic materials. 

4. ‘To help close the dollar gap. 

5. To help get rid of our agricultural 
surpluses. 

6. Because 75 per cent of all aid is spent 
in the United States. 

7. We need to develop countries with 
whom we have military commitments 
so they can maintain their own armies. 

These seven contentions could easily 

be bundled under two headings: (1) 
We need to continue aid for reasons 
of military security, and (2) we need 
to continue aid because it is an eco- 
nomic stimulant. After doing this, 
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trcet the negative points only as they 


o}))'y to your two headings. Such an : 
oach will not only be a time-saver 
but also will add clarity to your speech. Everything for the Stage 

The last rebuttal speakers should be 
especially interested in making the de- Curioins, Trac! Pic 
hate clear by drawing things together. 
They should crystalize what has hap- Siage Lighting 
pened and end with statements of Auditorium, Office and 6 
their own case. , 

Lastly, let’s take a brief look at the Chass Room Draperies 
actual refutation of the opposition’s 
contentions. To a great extent the 
plan is similar to the development of | 
an issue. Proceed according to the GREAT WESTERN 


following steps: (1) State clearly 
what the point is that you are going STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


to refute. It is best to use the exact 
words of the opposition. (2) Indicate 
the nature of the attack to be made. 
Tell the listener that you are going 
to show the point to be irrelevant, in- 


(Continued on ‘Page 10) 
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SUMMER THEATER 
1 School Students 
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Division of Midwestern Music and Art Camp 
June 16 to July 28, 1957 
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3c THREE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS WiLL BE PRESENTED 
IN THE AIR CONDITIONED UNION BALLROOM 
THEATER. 
CLASSES OFFERED IN ACTING, THEATER DESIGN, 
FENCING, DICTION. 
STUDENTS MAY ELECT SUBSTITUTE COURSES IN THE ; 
ALLIED FIELDS OF BALLET, ART, AND MUSIC. 
Special course offered for the first time this summer in Debate ond Speech Activities ; 
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APPROVED BY THE KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATION 


Lewin Goff, Director of the Un'ycrsity Theeter 

Jack Brooking, Menoging Director of the Summer Camp 
Virgil Godfrey, Techaicol Director P 

Kim Giffin, Director of Debate 

Conboy, Cholrman of Dopt. of Speech ond Drama 
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We Want It Superior! 
by Harner V. Kercuum 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 


Strange as it may seem to the high 
school director, the judge of the one- 
act contest play wants to give “1's.” 
The judge realizes that it is impossible 
to give all “]’s,” that the ratings must 
he given on a comparative basis and 
that the very best productions must 
he given the superior ratings. There 
is, however, a very gratifying glow in 
the region of the judge’s heart when 
he or she realizes that the play is a 
superior play, and that it deserves a 
“1.” That “glow” comes from the 
realization that the high school direc- 
tor and the very youthful players have 
accomplished to a high extent the pur- 
pose of the playwright. Emotions have 
been revealed; the thought has been 
effectively projected; the conflict has 
been clearly defined; and the ending 
is probable and effective. It has, in 
other words, been an enjoyable ex- 
perience for the judge. 


It is impossible for one short article 


to cover all the elemenis that cause a 
production to be superior and cer- 
tainly a short article cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute for the many 
books writien on the subject, for a 
good directing course, or for much 
experience in directing; but it can 
reveal major weaknesses in presenta- 
tions of the one-act contest plays. It 
can inspire the high school director to 
study the play more carefully and to 
be aware of the problems inherent in 
the play scripts. 

The first problem is the selection 
of the play. If the play has literary 
merit, the task of creating the charac- 
ters is simplified. The words of a 
well-written play contain truth, and 
the students portraying the various 


roles can discover that the characters 
in the play are very similar to people 
they know in real life. This knowledge 
can be a basis for building the char- 
acters in the play. Melodramas, of 
course, can be very exciting, but since 
probability in melodrama is based on 
the rapidity with which events occur 
and by the exciting quality of the 
moment, they are difficult for in- 
experienced actors. Melodramas, like 
“soap-operas,” demand superior act- 
ing ability, and if there is one weak 
characterization in the play, probabil- 
ity is destroyed, and the play’s rating 
will necessarily be lowered. Melo- 
dramas, then, should be avoided. 

noticeable weakness in high 
school preductions is the substitution 
of a loud voice for emotion, Consider, 
for example, the words, “I hate you!” 
Would-be actors often scream that ex- 
clamation, and others similar to it, 
at the opposing character. If the emo- 
tion of hate is sincere, and if it is 
not expressed by a young adolescent 
addressing a current and temporary 
hoy friend, the pitch of the voice 


would probably be low; it might even 


he said sotto voce, and the intensity 
of emotion behind the words should 
be revealed. The illustration just given 
is of only one emotion, but in all the 
lines of the play, the underlying emo- 
tion which motivates the way in which 
the words are interpreted must be dis- 
covered, 

The climax of the play is often weak 
because the director did not discover 
it. ] had an instructor once who ad- 
vised his students in his directing class 
to work backwards from the climax. 
This, 1 believe, is good advice. The 
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director must realize that the peak of 
the play is extremely important end 
that there must be very careful build- 
ing toward it, If the emotional and 
vocal level is too high at the beginning 
of the play, by the time the climax is 
reached the players are screaming at 
each other, and the sincerity of the 
characters is questioned. The judge 
hears the noise but does not feel the 
emotion. A plotting of the emotional 
levels in the play could be of great 
help to the beginning director. 

The greatest flaws to be found in 
the contest plays are (1) the lack of 
character building, and, (2) the lack 
of ensemble playing. Often, I, as a 
judge, cannot discover character re- 
lationships. The players do not speak 
to each other as though they were 
people in a dramatic situation, but, 
rather, as high school students read- 
ing the lines that are printed in a 
book. They do not react to each other; 
they often do not discover the dra- 
matic implications of the scene. In 
other words, the play fails to “come 
alive.” In order to accomplish this 
difficult task, the director and the 
students must work very closely to- 
gether. The questions, “What does 
this line mean?” and “What effects 
does the line have on the other char- 
acters in the scene?” must be asked 
over and over again during the re- 
hearsal periods. The problem of char- 
acter building is also quite difficult. 
I] believe that it is helpful to a director 
to have a written analysis of each im- 
portant character. These analyses 
should contain important facts about 
the character. Some of the questions 
which they could answer might be: 


1. What are the dominant mental and 
emotional characteristics of the char- 
acter? 

2. What are his physical characteristics? 

3. How docs he differ from the other 
character. iv the play? 


- What are his attitudes toward the other 
characters? 

. What is his background? 

. What is the tragic or comic flaw in the 

character? 


] know the difficulties of a high 
school director. Often there is little 
talent in a small school. The youne 
students are very nervous; in fact, 
some of them may have never heen 
on a stage before, and the very act 
of crossing a platform can be an ex. 
tremely frightening experience. | he. 
lieve, however, that talent can be un. 
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earthed in the small school, and that if‘ 


the student is confident that he has 
created a definite character there will 
be little fear. The task of creating a 
superior play is the responsibility of 
the director, regardless of the size of 
the school. If the director studies the 
script carefully, if he uses common 
sense plus technical knowledge in his 
directing, and if he uses his imag ina- 
tion, the play will be good. The jud at 
will be able to label the pror duction 
with a Superior! 


CLARITY IN DE BATE 
(Continued from Page 8) 


misleading, not supported 
— o of 


significant, 
by evidence, or any combination of 
these or other factors. (3) Refute the 
argument. (4) Conclude by showing 
the importance of the argument and 
what effect the refutation of it has on 
the opposition’s case. The force of 
refutation is destructive, and it cannot 
achieve its full effect unless the listener 
clearly understands just what is to be 
destroyed, and just how the refutation 
accomplished the destruction. 
Herbert Spencer in his Philosophy 
of Style says: “. . . to so present ideas 
that they may be apprehended with 
the least possible mental effort, is the 
. ... desideratum towards which a 
good style should be pointed.” Let 
this be the debater’s goal. 


“The Foremost Stock Company in Kensas!” 


EMPORIA STATE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


ANNOUNCES ITS THIRD SEASON 
in air-conditioned Albert Taylor Hall 


Twelve-week operation beginning June 3 with Forty per- 
formances of eight plays. Performances begin June 18. 


° . — This Summer’s Schedule — 


THE GREAT SEBASTIANS June 18 thru 22 


THe SHOW-OFF June 25 thru 29 
SABRINA FAIR July 2 thru 6 
A POUND ON DEMAND July 9 thru 13 
SOMEONE WAITING July 16 thru 20 
THE RAINMAKER July 23 thru 27 
TIME LIMI1 July 30 thru Aug. 3 


JUST FOR YOU! (Revue) Aug. 6 thru Aug. 10 
Directors: Dr. Karl C. Bruder 
Joseph W. Young 


College credit may be earned at graduate or undergraduate level. 
Scholarships are available at graduate level. 


Write today for our illustrated brochure and application. 


Address—Dr. George KR. R. Pilaum 
Emporia State Summer Theatre 
Box 55, I.S.T.C. 


Emporia, 
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VITAL SPEECHES 
THOUGHTS 
© OL AUTHORITIES 
The Best Expressions of Contemporary Thought 
The complete text of significant speeches 


Try one or more issues with your class this term. 


Keeps students abreast of the issues of the day 
Correlates speech class to balance of student’s curriculum 


GROUP RATES—ALL DELIVERED TO ONE ADDRESS 
FOUR MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION—EIGHT ISSUES 
10 to 24—$1.25 25 or more—$1.00 


SINGLE COPIES 
10 to 24—20c per copy, 25 or more—15c per copy 


VITAL SPEECHICS 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Kansas Speech Association 
William Conboy, Editor 
University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 
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